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THE LAND OF EGYPT.* 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, late British Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L. Seymour. 



CHAPTER V. 




Entrance to Fountain in Mosque Taloon, Cairo. 



ANY days before 
the commence- 
ment of the great 
fair at Tantah 
there are signs 
of preparation 
for it. All the 
fields and open 
spaces in and 
around the town 
are occupied by 
tents belonging 
to certain dis- 
trict or village 
sheikhs and 
their followers, 
to sects of der- 
vishes and nu- 
merous guilds, 
every one of 
whom knows the 
exact spot which 
custom has from 
time immemo- 
rial allotted to 
the encampment 
of his family or 



for the sale of wares of every description, and on the outskirts 
of the fair are open spaces, surrounded by booths, for the sale of 




retinue. Any infringement of this right is most jealously resented. 
Besides these temporary residences, there are streets of tents 



The Shadow of a Great Rock. 
horses, camels, oxen, and sheep. Another part is devoted to 




Sketch en route between Suez and Ismalia. 



the sale of wheat, barley, beans, and other produce. Formerly a brisk trade in slaves was carried on at this fair, but, under 

the enlightened rule of the present Khedive, this traffic has been 



* Continued from page 140. 



suppressed. 
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To the greatest of the three annual fairs, that held in August, 
people flock from every part of Egypt, sometimes travelling for 
several weeks before reaching their destination. Whole families 
come together, jogging along the sultry roads, the women and 
children mounted on camels, others on donkeys, whilst some are 
walking, bringing with them perhaps all their household goods 
and chattels. The guilds arrive in processions, preceded by 
their respective banners and one or two musical instruments. 
Even when villagers are in the extremest poverty, and deep in 
debt, they still find the means of visiting this fair; they all 
seem to rejoice, and for a time to forget all their troubles, under 
the shadow of Seyyid-Ahmed-el-Bedawy. 

During the daytime flies swarm and buzz to an extent hardly 



to be conceived by those who have not been present at a place 
of concourse in Egypt during the summer. For this reason the 
evening is the best time for visiting the fair, and, moreover, the 
tents and shops are then brilliantly illuminated with- lanterns, 
chandeliers, and cressets, and the whole place is teeming with 
life, the streets being so crowded that only very slow progress 
can be made. 

In the tent of the Rafai dervishes a zikr is performed by 
members of the order. They wear no distinguishing dress, and 
belong mostly to the poor artisan class. They stand in a semi- 
circle, and ejaculate the name of "Allah! Allah !" at every 
movement of the body, which is swayed from side to side. One 
seated near the sheikh chants in a melodious tone, and occa- 




Prayer Time in a Mosque, Cairo. 



sionally sings out a sentence in a higher key ; and the ceremony 
is generally continued till some of the performers are utterly 
exhausted and fall down in a state of epilepsy. 

In another tent the Mowlawi dervishes, wearing their sugar- 
loaf felt hats and their bell-shaped weighted skirts, waltz 
steadily and persistently to the sound of a flute and kettle-drum. 
In another the Nakshabendis perform their peculiar zikr, allow- 
ing their long waving hair to sweep the ground in front of them 
every time they bend forward to repeat the name of "Allah," 
and as they regain their upright position they utter a low groan. 

In the well-illuminated tents of the better class of village 
sheikhs notable visitors are entertained with pipes and coffee. 
In another, for admission to which a small fee is charged, a 



band of Gallas from Abyssinia perform their war dance and 
their native music. One of these has hundreds of gazelle or 
goat hoofs suspended by thongs to his waist, and, as he wriggles 
to the time of the music, they rattle against each other, making 
a peculiar whizzing sound, shrsh — shrshf Another plays on 
an Abyssinian harp, somewhat resembling a lyre, ornamented 
with ostrich feathers, and another on a curious drum, while 
their shouts and shrill cries, accompanied by wild gesticula- 
tions and panther-like bounds, form a remarkable chorus to 
the low monotonous song. 

Stalls for the sale of dates, sweetmeats, nuts, confectionery, 
and roasted chick-peas abound everywhere, and are liberally 
patronised. 
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During this festival the native women are allowed a latitude 
in the use of their face veils, which would be considered quite 
indecorous at any other time of the year. Indeed, it is asserted 



that even respectable women, following a custom of immense 
antiquity, abandon themselves to sacrifice on the altars of 
ancient mythological gods and goddesses whose names are no 




Old Windmill, Cairo. 



longer known to them. Dancing girls exhibit themselves in 
their most licentious gestures, and female singers attract the 
profligate by their voluptuous songs. Keepers of cafes vie with 



each other in obtaining the services of the most attractive 
members of these professions, and the nights are devoted to the 
most immoral orgies. 
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Interior of Basin, Dockyard, &c, Suez. 



The procession on Friday is composed of a general gathering 
of all the officials and heads of the communities of dervishes, 
who repair to the mosque, and there attend the weekly prayer. 



The saint's helmet and other supposed relics are exhibited by 
some of his descendants. A band of assumed pretenders to 
the inheritance attack those in possession, and a sham fight 




Suez— Dredging Machine for Canal, and Terra Plain. 



ensues. The procession includes a number of masqueraders, 
who mimic the officers of state and of justice in an exaggerated 
and humorous manner, simulating bribery and extortion, to the 
great amusement of the crowd. 



On leaving Tantah the train still passes through richly culti- 
vated land, and next stops at a village called Birket-es-Sab, on 
the bank of an important canal. During the short stay here 
it is amusing to watch the crowds of peasants, with their camels, 
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donkeys, sacks of produce, furniture, or other belongings, being 
ferried across the canal in a large flat-bottomed barge. This 
barge is moved to and fro by simply hauling on a strong rope, 
which is stretched across the canal, the ends being securely 
fastened to stakes on each bank. 

Here at the station dirty, dusky little village children dance 
and sing to the occupants of the carriages, and vociferate loudly 
for backshish. 

In about a quarter of an hour the Damietta branch of the Nile 
is crossed by an iron bridge, and then the train soon stops at 
the Benha station. Here is the junction of the branch line to 



Suez, and the station is frequented by coquettish-looking peasant 
girls, who offer cold water in earthenware porous jars, fruit — 
especially oranges when in season — eggs, bread, &c, to the 
thirsty, dusty travellers. Near to this village are the ruins of 
the town of Athribis, where very interesting relics of the Ptole- 
maic period are found in the mounds of crumbling brick. 

Soon after leaving Benha the train passes through the Kalioub 
district, and the scenery in every direction increases not only in 
interest, but in beauty. The mountains which enclose the Nile 
seem to rise higher and higher as the train rushes onwards, and 
the familiar outlines of the Pyramids of Gizeh are just discernible 




Scraps from my Sketch Book. 



in the south-west. The position of Cairo is discovered by the 
appearance, far away in the distance, of the Citadel and the 
great dome and graceful minarets of the Mosque of Mohammed 
Aly, crowning a rocky promontory of the Jebel Mokattam, 
which may be called the Acropolis of Cairo. On the left are 
villages, here and there made picturesque by groups of palm- 
trees, and villas, and one or two viceregal palaces, surrounded 
by large gardens ; beyond these the sandy desert is seen ex- 
tending to the horizon. On the right, beyond the Nile, the 
fertile plain is dotted with towns and villages to the foot of the 
Libyan hills, while near at hand are the pleasant plantations, 



carefully cultivated gardens, and stately avenue of Shoubra. 
As the train glides on through this shady suburb, glimpses of 
the Pyramids are occasionally caught between the trees. 

Arrived at the important station of Cairo, the traveller will see 
crowds of donkeys, donkey boys, and hackney carriages for 
hire, whilst a motley group of porters, interpreters, guides, and 
hotel touts eagerly press their services upon him. By one 
means or another he proceeds over the canal bridge on well- 
macadamised roads, across the tastefully arranged gardens of 
the Ezbekiah Square, to one of the several hotels. 

(To be continued.) 



THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 




N Italian artist, the Chevalier Eduardo de Martino, 
painted in four distinct portions the Battle of 
Trafalgar. Having himself served as an officer 
in the Italian navy, and the British Admiralty 
having placed at his disposal drawings and models 
of the ships which took part in the battle, the 
Chevalier has been able to reconstruct on canvas 
the hulls, and reproduce the spars and rigging, of all the principal 
vessels, and thus give historic value to his series of representations. 
He has drawn, moreover, upon the best authorities— English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. No. i shows Admiral Collingwood, 
in the Royal Sovereign, breaking the enemy's line and passing the 
stern of the Spanish flag-ship Santa Anna, drawing from the lips 
of his observant chief the laudatory exclamation, "See how that 
noble fellow, Collingwood, carries his ship into action ! " We see 



the water splashed up by the dropping shot, but not a breath of 
wind flutters the canvas. No. 2 exhibits the Victory alongside the 
French ship Redoubtable, from the mizzentop of which the shot 
that killed Nelson was fired. No. 3 shows the Achille on fire, and 
the water with its wreckage all ruddy with the blaze. It was dur- 
ing the turmoil and agitation of this supreme time that Nelson, in 
the agonies of death, put the well-remembered query, "Well, 
Hardy, how goes the day with us ? " In No. 4 we behold disabled 
ships making, on jury-masts, what sail they may, under clouds that 
are already lowering and before a wind that will by-and-by rise 
into a gale. The setting sun looks upon much havoc and wreck ; 
but the battle is won, and not only Nelson, but every man, has 
done his duty. These pictures are full of life and incident, soberly 
and manfully painted, without trenching upon the unnecessarily 
sensational. 



